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WE MUST TRUST THE GOVERNMENT 

It is true that our Government knows things which 
the rest of us do not know. This statement, we find, 
meets with surprise from some quarters and resentment 
from others. We are asked, Why doesn't the Govern- 
ment tell us ? 

We employ 50,000 persons to run the Government 
for us. Many of these persons are specialists of a high 
order. The details of the Government are various and 
countless. The thousands of letters pouring into the 
Government daily have to be answered. To answer 
these letters often requires highly specialized knowledge. 
Manifestly the State Department cannot advertise each 
morning for suggestions relative to each item of busi- 
ness coming before it.- The Government is not a New 
England town meeting. 

It ought not to be necessary to prove that the Gov- 
ernment is in possession of many facts inaccessible to 
any large number of the rest of us. Since this is so, it 
is the part of good sense to be restrained in our judg- 
ments upon current events. 

The Government is interested in our views, and tries 
as best it can to be influenced by them. In any event, 
they are our representatives employed to attend to the 
job of running the Government. Almost any criticism 
which we might make against a particular decision of 
the Government might, because of one fact possessed by 
the Government, be shown to be unwarranted, if not 
ridiculous. 

We have principles arid views a-plenty. We should 
advertise these principles and these views as widely as 
possible. We may communicate them to our representa- 
tives, and should. But the decision rests with the Gov- 
ernment, and when that decision is made it is our duty 
to abide by it, at least until such time as in the ordinary 
methods of a democracy we can prevail upon the major- 
ity to establish a change. 

We pacifists, especially in our ungoverned world, have 
as much right to discuss the question of convoying 
ships, arming merchant vessels, and the like, as any 
other group of citizens, and no more. These are de- 
tails upon which the Government must decide. In our 
sad condition of international anarchy there is a plain 
duty for every American citizen, and that is to abide by 
the decisions of the American Government. 



WHAT WE MEAN BY "STANDING BY 
THE PRESIDENT" 

'T'his war shakes our nation in spite of itself. Pas- 
sions and resentments inevitably arise. Commer- 
cially, politically, morally, spiritually, we are aroused at 
the wrongs of war. We have no thirst for conquest, but 
we do crave a participation in the building of an inter- 



national order that shall eliminate the "trial by battle." 
And this is not the craving of an impractical group, but 
the voice of practical politics. We say we purpose to 
stand by. our government. By this we mean that we 
shall do all in our power to hold up the hands of the 
President of the United States as he strives to build into 
the fabric of nations these principles enunciated by him 
in his inaugural address : 

"These, therefore, are the things we shall stand for, 
whether in war or in peace: 

"That all nations are equally interested in the peace 
of the world and in the political stability of free peoples, 
and equally responsible for their maintenance; 

"That the essential principle of peace is the actual 
equality of nations in all matters of right or privilege; 

"That peace cannot securely or justly rest upon an 
armed balance of power; 

"That governments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed and that no other powers 
should be supported by the common thought, purpose, 
or power of the family of nations; 

"That the seas should be equally free and safe for the 
use of all peoples, under rules set up by common agree- 
ment and consent, and that, so far as practicable, they 
should be accessible to all upon equal terms; 

"Thai national armaments should be limited to the 
necessities of national order and domestic safety; 

"That the community of interest and of power upon 
which peace must henceforth depend imposes upon each 
nation the duty of seeing to it that all influences pro- 
ceeding from its own citizens meant to encourage or 
assist revolution in other states should be sternly and 
effectually suppressed and prevented." 



WHERE PEACE -WORKERS STAND 

The Questionnaire recently submitted by the con- 
tinuation committee of the Peace Workers' Con- 
ference, to which eighty-one responses were received 
from representatives of practically all of the large peace 
societies, brings out features of prime interest to those 
of us who are working for a greater unity between these 
organizations. On page 115 will be found a summary 
of the returns received. 

It will be noted that of the first ten questions sub- 
mitted, which bore special reference to the bases on 
which unity could be secured, all but one of them were 
answered in the affirmative by an overwhelming vote. 
The one which received considerably less than a major- 
ity vote in its favor asks whether there shall be "con- 
certed military pressure to penalize a signatory that 
goes to war before submitting its case to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation." Of the votes 
cast, yes or no, the majority favored this, but this ma- 
jority is but thirty-nine out of a total of eighty-one pos- 
sible votes. The vote against this proposal considered 
as a part of a minimum program for a durable peace is 
fifty-four' to twenty-nine, and is the only proposal of the 
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ten voted down in this manner. A proposal for eco- 
nomic pressure (No. 5) has a considerable vote, but 
falls perceptibly short of the approval expressed for the 
mere proposal for a League of Nations operating merely 
through a judicial tribunal and council of conciliation. 
This latter proposal received the largest favorable vote 
of any of the twenty-one major questions submitted. 

The next largest votes in support of the first ten pro- 
posals were cast for periodic Hague conferences, for 
general reduction of armaments, and for annexation of 
territory only with regard for the wishes of the annexed, 
respectively. These also received unmistakably con- 
firmatory votes as planks of the minimum program. It 
is interesting to note that the large vote that favored 
consulting the wishes and welfare of annexed peoples 
did not support so strongly observing liberty of com- 
merce and equal treatment of all nations in colonies, 
protectorates, and in spheres of influence. However, a 
much larger vote was cast in favor of guaranteeing to 
dependent nationalities within the nation's boundaries 
equality in law, freedom in religion, and the free use of 
native languages. It is worthy of comment that not 
particularly large votes were cast in favor of putting 
foreign policies under control of the parliaments or in 
favor of declaring secret treaties void, although these 
proposals are well represented in the platforms of poli- 
cies of practically all the large peace societies. 

As has been said, the proposal to enforce arbitration 
by military means was cast out by nearly a two-thirds 
majority, as a plank in a minimum program for durable 
peace. In the interest of unity between the societies, 
it is well to consider in what order of percentage favor- 
able votes were cast for the other nine proposals. We 
append these, therefore, in that order, in brief : 

Favored by an eighty per cent vote : 

4. A League of Nations, with a judicial tribunal and 
council of conciliation. 

3. Periodic Hague Conferences. 

Favored by a seventy-five per cent vote : 

1. Due regard for the welfare and rights of inhabitants of 
annexed territories, with a plebiscite if possible. 

Favored by a seventy-three per cent vote : 

7. General reduction of armaments. 

Favored by a fifty-eight per cent vote : 

8. Freedom of speech and religion and equality in law for 
dependent nationalities. 

2. (B) Equality of treatment of all nations in dependen- 
cies. 

Favored by a fifty-six per cent vote : 

9. Publicly controlled foreign policies. 

10. Voidance of all secret treaties. 

Favored by a fifty-four per cent vote : 

5. Concerted economic pressure to enforce arbitration. 

Favored by a fifty-three per cent vote: 

2. (a) Liberty of commerce in dependencies. 

The proposals of the Questionnaire concerned with 
duties of neutrals, military training and conscription, 



justice to aliens in America, and the cooperation of citi- 
zens of foreign origin, while most important in them- 
selves, do not rank as of great importance in this espe- 
cial inquiry into the readiness of the societies to com- 
bine in unity. But proposal fourteen is decidedly perti- 
nent to this discussion, since it involves a principle the 
denial of which has been fruitful in wars ever since 
colonies were founded by governments eager and able 
to exploit these colonies and the territories in which 
they lay for the benefit of nationals at home. This 
proposal is, in brief, that foreign investors shall render 
themselves amenable to the laws and conditions of the 
country into which they intrude, and shall not "drag 
their country's armies after them" when the protection 
or the conduct of the nation whose people and territory 
they are exploiting shall seem to them personally dis- 
agreeable. This was accepted by the large vote of sixty- 
seven out of seventy-five votes cast, or practically a nine- 
tenths vote. It may be noted that this proposal, con- 
sidered tentatively by Carranza in Mexico, has raised 
one of the most dangerous storms of disapproval among 
investors in this country which friendly relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States have yet had to 
weather. 

It will be seen that the first ten proposals, as advo- 
cated for planks in a minimum program, fall into two 
groups, four of them receiving unquestionably decisive 
support, the rest obtaining little more than a majority 
of the votes cast. In the case of such a scattering and 
not truly representative vote as that received on the 
Questionnaire, it is perhaps unfair to draw definite con- 
clusions, certainly not from the acceptance by a bare 
majority of certain of the proposals. But in the case 
of the four mentioned, it may not unreasonably be said 
that they would receive, from any representative group 
.of American pacifists, support confirming rather gener- 
ously the large vote awarded them on this occasion. It 
may even be said that out of this rather unsatisfactory 
balloting by the pacifists addressed by the continuation 
committee the first few planks for a platform of unity 
have been obtained. Let us then consider this scaffold- 
ing of unity : what have we on which to stand together 
at present? Somewhat combined, and briefly stated, 
it is this : 

A League of Nations pledged to refer all justiciable 
questions between^ them to a judicial tribunal, and all 
other disputes, not settled by diplomacy, to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation; this to be 
supplemented by periodic Hague conferences to codify 
and formulate international law. 

No annexation of territory by right of conquest, 
power, or purchase, which shall not consider the wishes 
and protect the rights of the inhabitants annexed. 

A general reduction of armaments by all nations. 

This scaffolding of American peace unity means some- 
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thing. It means that when peace is spoken of in this 
country, agitated, served in any capacity, these three or 
four proposals for durable world peace constitute the 
center, or a large part thereof, from which all such 
activities diverge. When others scoff at pacifist 
wrangles and disagreements, to this much we can point 
as to that upon which we agree with a unanimity that 
cannot be gainsaid. 



CENTRAL 'AMERICA AGAIN APPEALS 
FOR JUSTICE 

The recent decision of the Central American Court 
of Justice in favor of Salvador, in the case brought 
by that country against Nicaragua, charging that the 
latter violated the neutrality of Salvador in granting to 
the United States, by treaty, rights to a naval base on 
the Gulf of Fonseca, brings up once again the question 
of the moral responsibility of this country in connection 
with the decisions of that court. 

We are not a member of the court, and therefore 
legally not bound by the decrees of that court. The 
case just decided does not directly impeach our actions 
or policies. If Nicaragua violated the provisions of the 
Central American federation, that is, strictly, not our 
business. We can point to the fact that Nicaragua, as a 
free agent, drew up and ratified a treaty with us which, 
as between this country and that country and under the 
old established theory of State sovereignty, was fair and 
equitable. Since there is no adequate system of inter- 
national law or international body having jurisdiction 
over this country, the United States is, as we say, well 
within its legal rights. 

The Central American Court of Justice, however, has 
decreed, both in the case brought by Salvador and the 
former case brought by Costa Eica, that Nicaragua did 
not have the right to enter into such contractual rela- 
tions with this country as the Bryan-Chamarro Treaty, 
by the terms of which this country agrees to pay three 
million dollars in return for canal rights through Nica- 
ragua, a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca, and other 
rights and privileges. The court claims that Nicaragua 
in joining the federation of Central American Bepub- 
lics virtually gave up the right to make treaties infring- 
ing upon that agreement without the consent of the 
other republics. Though we may be legally free from 
any blame in this matter, since there is no law nor court 
to which we must be amenable, yet what is our moral 
responsibility in the premises ? 

Our State Department knows more of this matter 
than we. It is in possession of facts which might or 
might not render ridiculous any suggestion as to its 
conduct that we might make. We are informed by the 
best of authorities that our Government offered to make 



a treaty with Costa Eica similar to the one with Nica- 
ragua, and that for a while it looked as if Costa Eica 
would accept; but for some reason nothing came of it. 
One most intimately concerned with the details of the 
treaty assures us that a clause was inserted expressly 
saving any right that Costa Eica and Salvador might 
have, and granting that Nicaragua and the United 
States could not, whatever the agreement, take from 
Costa Eica any right of which she might be possessed, 
which, by the way, on Costa Eica's present contention, 
would seem to make the Bryan-Chamarro Treaty invalid 
now. Our Government went so far as to offer to buy 
from Salvador a coaling station, but as yet Salvador has 
agreed to nothing. These are the facts ascertainable. 
There are doubtless others of which we know nothing. 
Nevertheless, there are certain principles of right and 
justice which, we believe, should control and inspire this 
country's action, whatever our technical rights in the 
case may be. ' 

These two decrees of the Central American Court 
of Justice declare in effect that we have entered into a 
contract which the other contracting party was not free 
to make. Whatever be our opinion of the authenticity 
of this court and of the justice of its decrees, interna- 
tional justice at least demands that we respect the fact 
that these decrees are in the nature of an accusation of 
our conduct, made by a federation which we helped to 
perfect and virtually brought into being. In the ab- 
sence of conciliatory or judicial machinery for the 
proper consideration of this accusation and its justice, 
we should take it upon ourselves to act in good faith 
and in good will in such a way as to free ourselves before 
the world of any blame in this matter, and to render, 
in so far as we can, the justice we continually plead 
for — the justice which the United States, as an advocate 
of an international court and international machinery 
for conciliation, is demanding today from greater na- 
tions in instances of greater weight and importance. 

One may say that expediency, also, bids us clear up the 
situation in Central America. It has been urged that 
the present crisis makes it imperative to ratify the Co- 
lombian Treaty. Even more imperative is it, then, that 
our State Department should clear up a matter that is 
concerned not merely with compensation for injury, but 
with a more delicate phase of our moral responsibilities. 

The Bryan-Chamarro Treaty has been ratified, but we 
have not yet paid the three million dollars to Nicaragua 
provided for in our agreement. It is yet within our 
power to take such steps as we can to find out what the 
most honorable action on our part in this case may be. 
We trust, therefore, that our State Department will 
take this opportunity to act in harmony here with the 
principles of international justice which it advocates 
elsewhere. 



